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THE  THIRD  TAKING  OF  KARS 

(The  Final  Capture  of  Turkey’s  Stronghold  East  of  the  Black  Sea) 

From  a drawing  made  upon  the  spot  by  G.  Broling 


RUSSIA’S  own  reward  for  her  warfare  of  1877-78  was 
slight.  In  effect  her  capture  of  Constantinople  was 
again  prevented  by  Europe  as  it  had  been  in  1854,  only 
this  time  Russia  surrendered  before  fighting.  She  was  al- 
lowed some  trifling  bit  of  territory  in  Europe ; and  in  Asia  on 
the  Black  Sea  she  was  given  possession  of  a considerable  strip 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  centering  around  the  ancient  city  of  Kars. 

The  citadel  of  Kars  was  thus  finally  secured  by  Russia.  It 
had  been  three  times  stormed  and  captured,  first  in  the  war 
of  1828,  and  next  in  that  of  1854,  when  the  Turks  had  been 
ably  commanded  by  English  officers.  In  the  war  of  1877  the 
Turks  of  Kars  were  again  drilled  and  commanded  by  English- 
men. The  Russian  general  Melikof  led  his  forces  against  the 
city,  and  stormed  and  captured  it  after  a most  brilliant  de- 
fense and  desperate  attack.  Now  Russia  was  finally  allowed 
to  keep  this  conquest  at  least,  so  that  Asiatic  Turkey  lay  help- 
less before  her. 

Thus  two  Russian  generals,  Skobelof  and  Melikof,  won 
fame  and  popularity  from  the  war  of  1877 ; but  it  became  the 
grave  of  the  last  shadow  of  the  “Emperor  Liberator’s”  glory 
among  his  people.  They  felt  that  he  had  surrendered  all  their 
conquests  needlessly,  without  a blow.  The  blame  and  shame 
of  their  loss  of  the  fruits  of  victory  were  all  heaped  upon  him. 
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ASSASSINATION  OF  ALEXANDER  II 

(The  Liberator  is  Killed  by  a Nihilist  Bomb  in  St.  Petersburg) 

From  a drawing  made  upon  the  spot  by  G.  Broling 

THE  last  years  of  Alexander  II  were  thus  years  of  gloom. 
One  cannot  help  but  think  that  death  must  have  been 
almost  welcome  to  him.  He  was  slain  by  a nihilist  bomb 
in  1881.  By  this  time  Nihilism  had  grown  to  be  a tremendous 
power  in  Russia.  The  anarchic  revolts  against  Alexander  I 
and  Nicholas  I had  been  sternly  crushed ; but  from  this  sup- 
pression had  sprung  up  a more  wild  and  desperate  set  of 
theorists,  men  who  declared  that  all  government  was  tyranny, 
and  that  each  man  should  be  left  free  to  rule  himself.  This 
was  Nihilism  or  “nothingism,  ” which  sought  to  annihilate  all 
government,  planning  to  do  this  by  terrorism,  by  murdering 
the  heads  of  government. 

Endless  plots  had  been  aimed  against  Alexander  II  with- 
out success.  Now  came  the  successful  one.  Two  desperate 
Nihilists,  each  with  a bomb,  awaited  the  passage  of  the  czar’s 
carriage  through  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  first  as- 
sassin hurled  his  bomb  at  the  carriage,  but  the  explosion  only 
slightly  hurt  the  horses.  It  killed,  however,  one  of  the  at- 
tendant Cossacks  and  an  unlucky  bystander.  The  czar’s 
coachman  sought  to  drive  away  in  haste ; but  Alexander  in- 
sisted on  going  to  the  aid  of  the  injured.  As  he  stepped  from 
the  shelter  of  the  carriage,  the  second  assassin  threw  his 
bomb.  Its  explosion  killed  the  thrower  and  also  his  intended 
victim.  The  lower  part  of  Alexander’s  body  was  blown  to 
pieces,  and  he  died  after  a few  hours  of  agony. 
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ALEXANDER  III  PROCLAIMED  CZAR 

(The  Imperial  Body  Guard  Immediately  on  the  Death  of  Alexander  II 
Swear  Allegiance  to  His  Son) 

From  a drawing  made  at  the  time  by  G.  Broling 


THE  murder  of  Alexander  the  Liberator  set  back  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Russia  for  generations.  At  the 
date  of  his  death  he  was  on  the  very  point  of  establish- 
ing a constitution  for  his  country,  voluntarily  surrendering 
a portion  of  his  autocratic  power.  His  son,  Alexander  III 
(1881-1894),  was  a brave  but  narrow  man.  His  father’s  mur- 
der made  him  bitter,  and  he  became  a most  obstinate  reaction- 
ary. Classing  liberalism  and  democracy  with  nihilism,  he 
defied  them  all.  The  Nihilists  had  hoped  to  kill  him  with  his 
father,  and  then  to  seize  the  government  by  a sudden  revolu- 
tion. But  even  before  Alexander  II  was  actually  dead,  the 
palace  troops,  the  Imperial  Guards  of  Russia,  were  all  as- 
sembled, and  the  moment  their  master’s  decease  was  an- 
nounced, they  swore  solemnly  to  uphold  and  protect  his  suc- 
cessor. Rebellion  was  suppressed  before  it  could  raise  its 
head. 

The  Nihilists  conveyed  a message  to  the  new  czar  that  if 
he  would  establish  the  constitution  arranged  by  his  father, 
they  would  spare  his  life.  But  all  chance  of  a constitution 
had  perished  with  the  Liberator  who  had  prepared  it.  Alex- 
ander III  returned  to  the  system  of  severity  by  which  his 
grandfather  Nicholas  had  successfully  protected  himself.  The 
police  of  Russia  became  all  powerful ; thousands  of  suspects 
were  imprisoned,  and  every  visible  spark  of  independence-  was 
stamped  under  foot. 
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BUILDING  THE  SIBERIAN  RAILROAD 

(Filling  in  the  Vast  Marshes  on  the  Longest  Railroad  in  the  World) 

From  a sketch  on  the  spot,  redrawn  by  Charles  Barbant 

THE  proudest  monument  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III 
is  the  trans-Siberian  railway.  This  stupendous  project 
had  been  planned  for  many  years.  Siberia  is  not  a 
mere  arctic  waste ; its  northern  parts  are  indeed  covered  with 
eternal  snow ; but  as  it  is  a region  about  twice  as  large  as  our 
United  States,  it  naturally  contains  climates  of  every  variety, 
and  some  of  its  southern  parts  are  even  semi-tropical.  As 
explorers’  reports  slowly  reached  St.  Petersburg  of  the  won- 
derful value  of  this  undeveloped  land,  the  imagination  of 
Alexander  III  became  fired  with  the  possibilities  of  its  de- 
velopment. He  repeatedly  urged  the  construction  of  a rail- 
road traversing  it  from  end  to  end,  and  finally  sent  peremp- 
tory word  to  his  officials : ‘ ‘ The  construction  of  this  railway 
must  be,  begun  forthwith.”  And  begun,  it  was.  The  czar’s 
words  now  stand  upon  the  monument  erected  at  Vladivostock 
to  commemorate  the  completion  of  the  work. 

In  its  first  rough  form  the  railroad  was  finished  in  1901, 
having  taken  fourteen  years  to  build.  Improvements,  how- 
ever, are  constantly  being  added.  Much  of  the  work  was  done 
by  Russian  soldiers  under  military  command.  Some  was  done 
by  convicts ; some  by  hired  Chinese  and  Tartars.  In  thus  em- 
ploying these  latter  laborers,  Russia  has  reached  the  last  of 
the  wild  tribes  who  once,  from  the  heart  of  Asia,  burst  in 
ravaging  hordes  upon  the  early  civilization  of  Europe.  Never 
again  can  the  ancient  barbarism  threaten  to  overwhelm  earth’s 
progress.  Civilization  has  conquered  by  its  dollars ; it  has 
hired  and  instructed  the  last  of  its  wild  foes. 
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AN  EVIL  OMEN 

(A  Panic  Among  the  Overcrowded  Peasants  Causes  Thousands  of  Deaths  at 
the  Coronation  of  Nicholas  II) 

From  a painting  by  the  English  artist , E . Limmer 

NICHOLAS  II  succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  his  father’s 
death  in  1894.  The  stern  policy  of  Alexander  III  had 
so  far  crushed  Nihilism  that  he  had  faced  little  danger 
from  its  assaults.  Nicholas  II,  however,  was  too  kindly  a man 
to  approve  of  so  much  cruelty,  and  he  returned  more  nearly 
to  the  gentle  policies  of  his  grandfather,  the  Liberator.  The 
results  unfortunately  have  not  been  such  as  to  encourage  gen- 
erosity. Indeed,  the  entire  story  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  II 
has  been  a tale  of  impotent  kindliness  struggling  against 
forces  far  too  strong  for  it. 

The  reign  opened  in  hopefulness ; but  at  the  gorgeous  coro- 
nation ceremonies  there  occurred  a terrible  accident  which 
left  an  impress  of  gloom  upon  the  event  itself,  and  was  re- 
garded by  the  superstitious  Russians  as  a tragic  omen  of  the 
coming  reign.  Half  a million  peasants  were  gathered  to  watch 
the  celebration  on  the  Khodynskoye  plain  outside  of  Moscow. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  serve  a free  banquet  to  them  all,  as 
a present  from  the  czar.  But  such  was  the  crowding  of  the 
ignorant  masses  that  the  temporary  barriers  broke  beneath 
their  weight,  and  three  thousand  were  trampled  or  suffocated 
to  death  by  the  awful  pressure  of  the  mob  behind  them. 
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THE  FRAN CO-RUSSIAN  ALLIANCE 

(The  Emperor  Nicholas  Visits  France) 

From  a fainting  by  the  French  artist,  J.  J.  Clement 


RUSSIA,  as  we  have  seen,  had  stood  alone  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Nicholas  I,  determined  to  seize  possession  of 
Constantinople,  and  defiantly  facing  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe,  which  were  united  in  their  determination  that  she 
should  not  thus  increase  her  already  gigantic  strength.  The 
new  czar,  Nicholas  II,  was  a peace-loving  man,  who  was  re- 
solved to  end  the  Russian  isolation.  In  1898  he  astonished  the 
world  by  issuing  to  all  Europe  a proposal  for  an  international 
conference  to  arrange  for  permanent  peace  by  means  of  mu- 
tual disarmament  and  the  substitution  of  arbitration  for  bat- 
tle as  the  means  of  settling  disputes.  At  first  the  proposition, 
especially  as  issuing  from  warlike  and  semi-barbaric  Russia, 
was  looked  upon  with  ridicule.  But  Nicholas  was  in  earnest, 
and  gradually  the  possibility  of  a newly  dawning  era  of  peace 
has  entered  all  men’s  minds,  and  many  are  working  toward  it 
over  all  the  world. 

As  further  evidence  of  Russia’s  changing  attitude,  Nich- 
ols reached  out  for  friendships  among  the  European  Powers. 
He  ended  Russia’s  solitude.  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  had 
formed  a “Triple  Alliance”  for  mutual  defense.  So  in  1901 
Russia  formed  a similar  alliance  with  France.  To  cement 
this  the  czar  visited  France.  As  he  arrived  by  sea  at  the 
French  port  of  Dunkirk,  he  was  welcomed  by  President  Loubet 
in  person.  Everywhere  in  France  Nicholas  was  feted  and 
made  welcome  with  extravagant  enthusiasm. 
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WHERE  RUSSIA  AND  ENGLAND  MEET 

(Russian  Officials  Marking  Out  the  Southern  Boundary  Which  They  Claim 
Against  England  in  Asia) 

After  a drawing  by  Ralph  Stein 


DESPITE  the  general  desire  for  friendship  which  Russia 
has  manifested,  any  permanent  agreement  between  her 
and  England  seems  difficult  to  maintain.  Their  inter- 
ests in  the  East  are  diametrically  opposed.  England  holds 
southern  Asia,  while  Russia  is  moving  south  from  Siberia 
through  Thibet,  Turkestan  and  Persia.  Where  the  two  Pow- 
ers chiefly  meet  and  clash  is  in  Afghanistan. 

Russia  took  possession  of  Merv,  the  last  of  the  ancient  Tar- 
tar khanates  of  Central  Asia  in  1879.  A Russian  railway 
now  passes  through  this  city,  which  lies  only  three  hundred 
miles  north  of  Herat,  the  Afghan  capital.  Afghanistan  is 
under  a British  protectorate  and  is  looked  upon  by  the  English 
as  an  outpost  protecting  India.  For  years  the  Russians  dis- 
puted with  the  Afghan  king  as  to  where  the  boundary  lay 
between  his  territory  and  that  of  Merv,  their  new  possession. 
At  length  in  1901  a Russian  commission  traced  a boundary 
line  which  the  Afghans,  acting  under  English  guidance,  have 
accepted.  China  also  claims  to  extend  her  authority  westward 
to  this  point.  So  the  three  vastest  empires  in  the  world,  the 
Russian,  the  English  and  the  Chinese,  meet  here  at  a common 
point  in  an  uninhabited  wilderness  amid  vast  mountains 
twenty  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Through  that  wilderness 
Russia  has  drawn  a line  and  the  others  have  agreed  to  it.  So 
perhaps  peace  between  Russia  and  England  has  indeed  become 
a possibility. 
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THE  STUDENT  OUTBREAK  OF  1902 

(The  Students  of  St.  Petersburg  Dispersed  and  Slain  by  the  Police) 

From  a drawing  made\  on  the  spot  by  G.  Broling 

WHILE  Russia  was  thus  regulating  her  affairs  satisfac- 
torily abroad,  internal  dissension  was  becoming  rife 
at  home.  The  universities  were  at  first  the  centers  of 
the  strife.  They  had  always  been  allowed  a certain  amount 
of  freedom,  and  the  yearning  for  political  self-government 
which  grew  up  in  them  prompted  many  students  to  go  forth 
among  the  peasantry  as  teachers  and  organizers  of  a league 
seeking  to  influence  the  government  toward  liberal  measures. 
This  turned  the  attention  of  the  police  to  the  universities. 
Many  students,  and  professors  also,  were  accused  of  arousing 
antagonism  to  the  government,  and  were  punished  either  by 
exile  or  by  being  forced  to  serve  as  common  soldiers.  This 
led  to  riots  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  finally  to  a gen- 
eral strike  of  all  the  students  in  St.  Petersburg.  Men  in  other 
lines  of  life  began  to  join  the  strike.  In  1901  the  police  were 
let  loose  against  the  defiant  students  and  dispersed  their  meet- 
ings. 

As  the  students  still  gathered,  the  Cossack  police  in  1902 
attacked  them  with  their  swords  and  slew  many  of  them.  As 
the  survivors  still  protested,  hundreds  were  arrested  and  sent 
to  Siberia.  So  were  the  workmen  who  joined  them.  The  uni- 
versities were  closed.  For  a couple  of  years,  from  1902  to 
1904,  Russia  was  once  more  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
and  the  office  holders,  who  plundered  the  country  without 
limit  “in  the  name  of  the  Czar.” 
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WAR  WITH  JAPAN 

(Cossack  Raiders  Driven  Out  of  Corea  by  the  Japanese) 

From  a painting  bg  the  American  artist,  W.  Montague  Cary 


THE  Russian  people  were  to  gain  their  first  breath  of 
freedom  from  a national  disaster.  War  abroad  com- 
pelled the  government  to  mitigate  the  oppression  at 
home.  This  war  leaped  into  existence  most  unexpectedly. 
Russia  had  been  steadily  extending  her  authority,  as  always, 
over  Asiatic  peoples.  She  had  encountered  the  Chinese  and 
taken  possession  of  Manchuria ; then  she  reached  still  farther 
eastward  toward  Corea.  Here  she  came  into  contact  with  the 
Japanese  who  also  had  interests  in  Corea.  Russia  attempted 
to  brush  aside  the  Japanese,  as  she  had  the  Chinese.  To  her 
astonishment  Japan  retaliated  by  declaring  war.  Great  was 
the  surprise  among  Russian  officials  that  any  Asiatic  people 
could  imagine  itself  equal  to  resisting  Russia.  They  prepared 
leisurely  for  the  destruction  of  Japan.  But  Japan  did  not 
wait;  by  repeated  decisive  blows  she  crushed  Russia’s  power 
in  Corea  and  then  in  eastern  China,  and  pressed  on  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  Manchuria. 

Russia  gathered  her  gigantic  resources  to  crush  her  assail- 
ant; but  the  only  way  for  Russians  to  reach  the  Pacific  was 
by  the  long  Siberian  railway,  and  it  transported  troops  and 
supplies  so  slowly  and  with  so  many  breakdowns,  that  Russia 
found  herself  fighting  under  a disadvantage,  which  left  the 
fierce  little  Japanese  more  than  a match  for  her.  She  suf- 
fered several  disastrous  defeats  and  finally  consented  to  a 
peace  treaty  which  left  Corea  and  much  of  the  farthest  East 
to  Japan. 
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REBELLION  AND  ITS  SUPPRESSION 

(The  Exiles  of  “Red  Sunday”  on  Their  Way  to  Siberia) 

After  a painting  by  the  German  artist,  W.  Schereschewski 


THE  Japanese  war  revealed  a most  shameful  condition 
of  affairs  in  official  Russia.  The  country  had  been 
plundered  of  millions  of  dollars  by  the  substitution  of 
inferior  supplies  for  good  ones.  The  armament  of  the  coun- 
try was  utterly  unfit  for  a serious  war.  Under  this  final  proof 
of  misgovernment  the  entire  country  seemed  ripe  for  rebel- 
lion. Even  while  the  Japanese  War  was  still  in  progress, 
violent  outbreaks  began  at  home.  Many  cities  were  held  for 
days  by  howling  mobs,  men  who  knew  not  what  use  to  make 
of  their  suddenly  seized  supremacy. 

In  St.  Petersburg  itself,  the  laboring  men  to  the  number  of 
many  thousand  were  organized  by  a priest,  Father  Gapon. 
They  marched  in  peaceful  formation  with  their  wives  and 
children  to  present  a petition  to  the  czar  asking  for  reform. 
The  police  blocked  their  march  and,  when  they  refused  to 
disperse,  fired  on  them  in  every  part  of  the  city.  Hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands  of  the  people  were  slhin.  The  day  was 
called  “Red  Sunday”  by  the  Russians. 

Then  again  began  the  old  story,  the  suppression  of  free- 
dom by  sending  all  the  braver  spirits  into  exile.  Once  more 
the  despairing  revolutionists  turned  to  assassination  as  their 
only  hope.  Thousands  of  policemen  were  secretly  slain,  and 
several  of  the  chief  government  officials  fell  also,  including 
the  head  of  the  whole  bureaucratic  system,  the  czar’s  uncle, 
Duke  Sergius.  There  were  more  executions,  more  exiles,  and 
hideous  massacres  of  Jews. 
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THE  OFFICIAL  PICTURE  OF  RUSSIA’S  RULERS 

(The  Czar  and  His  Family  on  the  Three  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  His 
House’s  Rule) 

The  official  picture  taken  for  the  anniversary 

THE  Czar  Nicholas  yielded  to  the  inevitable.  If  govern- 
ment was  to  continue  at  all,  he  must  win  the  support  of 
at  least  some  portion  of  his  people.  So  he  proclaimed 
the  calling  of  a national  elective  parliament,  called  the  Duma. 
His  first  proclamation  did  nothing  to  allay  the  tumult,  be- 
cause he  so  restricted  the  elective  franchise  that  only  the  rich 
and  powerful,  in  other  words  the  office-holding  class,  could 
vote.  Later  he  made  the  franchise  practically  universal. 
Then  the  people  voted  eagerly,  and  the  Duma  gathered  in 
1906.  It  has  been  hampered  by  being  made  absolutely  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  the  Czar,  and  has  therefore  done  noth- 
ing of  much  value  for  the  cause  of  Russian  freedom.  Yet  the 
Duma  marks  at  least  the  beginning  of  some  degree  of  self- 
government  in  the  empire  of  the  Czar. 

This  perhaps  has  somewhat  helped  in  restoring  peace  to 
the  distracted  land.  The  Czar  has  always  been  personally 
popular.  In  1913  he  celebrated  the  three  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  his  family  on  the  throne,  by 
making  a pilgrimage  through  his  domains.  He  was  received 
everywhere  with  vehement  enthusiasm,  and  the  official  pic- 
ture of  himself  and  his  immediate  family  taken  for  the  oc- 
casion is  now  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  house  in  Russia.  It 
depicts  the  Czar,  his  wife,  their  only  son  Alexis,  and  their 
four  daughters  who,  as  seen  from  left  to  right,  are  Marie  born 
1899,  Olga  born  1895,  Titania  born  1897,  and  Anastasia  born 
1901. 
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THE  SPANISH  PENINSULA 

(A  Map  Showing  the  Ancient  Countries  and  Province  Now  Called  Spain) 

Prepared  specially  for  this  publication  by  Austin  Smith 

THE  Spanish  peninsula,  as  shown  on  our  maps  to-day, 
contains  but  two  countries,  Spain  and  Portugal.  Dur- 
ing most  of  its  history,  however,  it  has  been  divided 
among  many  tribes  and  races,  wmrring  against  one  another. 
In  the  north  where  the  rugged  Pyrenees  afford  a thousand 
natural  fortresses  and  hiding  places,  you  will  see  marked  off 
the  “Basque  Provinces,”  the  home  of  the  Basques,  the  most 
ancient  known  race  of  Europe.  The  south  was  for  many  cen- 
turies held  by  the  Moors,  a Mahometan  race  whose  two  chief 
capitals  were  Granada  and  Cordova. 

At  one  time  the  Moors  held  all  of  Spain  except  the  moun- 
tain kingdoms  farthest  north,  Asturia  and  Navarre.  Then 
gradually  the  Christians  of  the  north  drove  back  the  Moors,, 
and  established  little  kingdoms.  Leon  was  the  earliest  of 
these,  the  “land  of  the  lions”;  then  came  Castile,  the  “land 
of  castles,”  since  only  in  such  strongholds  could  the  Chris- 
tians defend  themselves  against  the  ravaging  Moors.  Then 
the  advancing  wave  of  Christian  strength  won  back  the  moun- 
tainous west,  Estremadura  and  Portugal,  and  then  the  fertile,, 
semi-tropical  eastern  coast,  Catalonia,  Valencia  and  Murcia, 
and  last  of  all  the  far  south,  the  land  of  orange-groves.  So 
that  with  each  step  that  we  travel  south  to-day  we  find  more 
and  more  of  Moorish  blood  still  evidenced  in  the  natives  by 
black  eyes  and  dark  skins  and  a smoldering  fire  in  the  spirit. 
Southern  Spain  is  well-nigh  as  oriental  as  the  East. 
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Alexander  Ill’s  first  effort  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  suppression  of  the 
Nihilists  who  had  slain  his  father  and  threatened  him.  He  turned  every  power 
of  his  empire  against  them ; he  largely  and  effectively  increased  +he  numbers 
and  the  authority  of  the  secret  police.  Nihilism  was  crushed ; but  Russia  paid 
for  it  by  her  sufferings  under  a system  of  espionage  the  most  burdensome  the 
modern  world  has  ever  seen.  The  power  of  the  Czar,  always  theoretically 
absolute,  was  now  actively  exercised  by  underlings  in  his  name,  and  thou- 
sands of  people  during  his  reign  were  seized  secretly  and  exiled  or  executed, 
without  trial  and  without  guilt. 

The  new  Czar  and  his  reactionary  advisers  set  themselves  so  far  as  pos- 
sible to  curtail  every  one  of  his  father’s  reforms.  They  could  not  very  well 
revive  slavery  or  destroy  the  successfully  working  zemstvos ; but  they  passed 
restrictive  laws  binding  down  the  peasants,  and  they  appointed  members  of 
their  own  class  among  the  elected  members  of  the  assemblies.  These  appointed 
officials,  by  their  greater  energy  and  power,  easily  swayed  the  simpler  elected 
zemstvoists  among  whom  they  sat.  Thus  in  time  the  little  assemblies  lost 
much  of  their  progressiveness  and  all  their  independence. 

The  Czar  also  pursued  throughout  his  reign  the  policy  of  Russian  national- 
ism. This  was  the  theory  specially  held  and  urged  by  Pobiedonostseff.  It 
asserted  that  Russia’s  territories  must  be  all  Russian  in  government,  in  nation- 
ality, and  above  all  in  religion.  In  reality,  of  course,  the  Russians  rule  over 
many  diverse  peoples,  over  Turks  in  the  south  who  are  Mahometans,  over 
Poles  in  the  west  who  are  Roman  Catholics,  over  Finns  and  Swedes  and 
Letts  in  the  north  who  are  Protestants,  and  over  Asiatics  in  the  east  who  are 
of  a hundred  differing  faiths.  Now  Russia  began  the  work  of  making  all 
these  people  Russians,  seeking  to  compel  them  to  learn  her  language,  adopt 
her  laws,  and  believe  the  teaching  of  her  “Greek-Catholic’’  priests. 

In  this  effort  Pobiedonostseff  found  his  most  serious  difficulties  arose  in 
dealing  with  the  Jews.  These  had  always  been  numerous  in  southwestern 
Russia,  forming  indeed  a larger  percentage  of  the  population  in  those  provinces 
than  either  the  Russians  or  the  Poles.  The  laws  against  the  Jews  had  always 
been  severe.  Now  they  were  made  trebly  so.  Religious  persecution  of  that 
unhappy  race  leaped  to  life  again  with  a virulence  and  savagery  that  had  not 
been  shown  for  centuries.  At  first  there  were  no  murders  such  as  more 
recent  years  have  seen,  but  only  plunderings,  official  plunderings  by  govern- 
ment command.  These  and  other  cruelties  started  the  Russian  Jews  on  their 
great  migration  to  America,  that  movement  which  is  still  profoundly  influenc- 
ing our  own  country. 

Closely  allied  with  this  effort  at  “nationalizing”  Russian  territory  is  the 
kindred  doctrine  of  Pan-Sclavism.  The  Russians  are  Sclavs  in  race.  So  are 
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most  of  the  little  nations  of  the  Balkans,  and  some  of  the  peoples  ruled  by- 
Austria  and  Prussia.  Pan-Sclavism  means  that  all  Sclavs,  as  they  are  one  in 
race,  should  be  united  in  one  vast  empire — Russian,  of  course.  This  idea 
Pobiedonostseff  sedulously  preached  and  taught  until  it  has  attained  a wide 
acceptance  among  all  the  Sclavs.  It  has  led  Russia  to  adopt  a vigorous  policy 
of  protecting  Sclavs  wherever  they  may  dwell.  She  has,  therefore,  shown  a 
lively  interest  in  the  growth  and  struggles  of  the  Balkan  States. 

In  all  his  foreign  policy  Alexander  III  was  effective.  His  father  had 
sought  peace  abroad  that  he  might  devote  his  power  to  reforms  at  home. 
Alexander  III  having  at  home  “conquered  a desert  and  called  it  peace,”  began 
to  look  to  Russian  expansion  abroad.  He  found  it  in  central  Asia.  There 
Russia  had  already  begun  the  policy  which  he  completed  by  devouring  the  last 
of  the  independent  “khanates.” 

Central  Asia,  or  Turkestan  as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  region  east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  is  a desert  land.  In  former  ages  waters  so  vast  as  to  be  almost 
an  ocean  covered  this  entire  region,  the  broad  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas  being 
the  remnant  left  by  the  ocean’s  recession.  That  exposed  ocean  bottom  is  now 
all  sand  except  for  a few  scattered  districts  where  rivers  flowing  from  the 
huge  mountain  backbone  of  Asia  make  their  own  banks  brilliantly  fertile  until 
they  lose  themselves  in  sand  or  sea.  Each  of  these  fertile  oases  has  been  held 
for  centuries  by  a Tartar  “khan”  or  king,  and  is  called  a “khanate.”  Russia 
began  extending  her  power  over  them  under  Alexander  II,  her  most  desperate 
struggle  against  them  in  his  reign  being  a terrible  march  across  the  death- 
dealing deserts,  which  resulted  in  one  expedition  out  of  three  reaching  its  goal 
and  capturing  the  khanate  of  Khiva. 

In  the  year  of  Alexander  Ill’s  accession  a Russian  army  under  General 
Skobelef  stormed  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Turcoman  fortresses,  Geok- 
Tepe.  This  was  garrisoned  by  seven  thousand  Turcomans,  the  flower  of  their 
race,  and  so  desperately  did  they  defend  themselves  that  they  were  extermi- 
nated in  the  battle.  Their  wives  and  children  were  also  slain  by  the  infuriated 
Russians. 

Three  years  later  the  rich  khanate  of  Merv,  reaching  to  the  very  border 
of  England’s  Indian  dependencies,  was  seized  upon.  To-day  the  only  khanate 
retaining  even  a nominal  independence  is  Bokhara,  and  even  that  is  really 
controlled  by  the  Russian  officials  there,  who  keep  the  khan  merely  as  a 
figure-head. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  III  is  chiefly  notable  in  Russia’s  progress,  not  so 
much  for  the  seizure  of  these  khanates  as  for  the  carrying  of  civilization 
through  their  vast  regions  and  through  the  even  vaster  domain  of  Siberia, 
by  means  of  railways.  Alexander  III  may  well  be  remembered  as  the  greatest 
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railroad  builder  in  the  world,  greater  even  than  any  of  our  American  railroad 
kings.  No  sooner  had  his  troops  taken  possession  of  Merv  than  the  Czar 
started  a railway,  the  wonderful  Trans-Caspian  road,  to  travel  thither.  Mile 
by  mile  the  rails  advanced  across  the  deserts  where  even  to-day  not  only 
tracks  but  sometimes  whole  trains  are  covered  by  the  sandstorms  and  have  to 
be  dug  out  from  beneath  their  burial  mounds.  The  building  of  that  road  cost 
thousands  of  Russian  lives.  But  it  reached  Merv  and  then  crept  onward  twelve 
hundred  miles  to  Bokhara,  and  to  Samarkand,  and  Tashkent,  names  famous 
in  the  ancient  history  of  the  East.  One  branch  extended  two  hundred  miles 
farther  east  till  it  touched  the  boundary  of  China;  another  branch  was  built 
southward  from  Merv  till  it  reached  the  very  border  of  England’s  “protected” 
state  of  Afghanistan,  “the  gateway  to  India.”  That  railroad  is  the  nightmare 
of  British  statesmen,  since  from  it  Russia  could  in  a moment  pour  her  armies 
across  the  border  lines. 

No  sooner  was  this  great  Trans-Caspian  railroad  finished  than  Alexander 
III  planned  a still  greater  one,  the  Trans-Siberian.  This  project  had  been  the 
dream  of  Russian  statesmen  for  many  years,  but  so  stupendous  was  the  under- 
taking that  no  man  dared  begin  actual  work  upon  it,  the  sinking  of  the  millions 
of  dollars,  and  years  of  effort  and  thousands  of  lives  into  what  might  prove 
too  exhaustive  for  achievement  after  all.  The  road  must  reach  from  one  end 
of  broadest  Asia  to  the  other;  it  must  cover  over  five  thousand  five  hundred 
miles,  much  of  it  through  deserts  or  through  regions  of  almost  eternal  snow. 
The  eager  Czar  consulted  his  engineers  and  urged  his  men  of  finance;  but  all 
hung  back.  Then  in  -1891  Alexander  wrote  upon  the  final  report  upon  the 
project  his  decisive  autocratic  command  “The  construction  of  this  road  must 
and  shall  be  begun  at  once.” 

And  so  it  was.  Alexander  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  the  mighty 
work,  but  his  command  has  been  inscribed  upon  the  monument  erected  at  the 
road's  Pacific  terminus  in  Vladivostock  upon  its  completion  in  1901.  These 
two  railroads  have  revolutionized  central  and  northern  Asia.  The  entire 
region  and  its  people  have  changed  more  since  the  completion  of  the  Trans- 
Caspian  road  in  1889  than  they  had  changed  in  two  thousand,  or  perhaps  ten 
thousand  years  before. 

Alexander  III,  the  extender  of  civilization  over  upper  Asia,  died  in  1894, 
a peaceful  ending  to  a stern  and  strenuous  life.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
the  present  Czar,  Nicholas  II. 

When  the  reader  looks  back  and  notes  how  completely  each  Russian  period 
has  been  dominated  by  the  character  of  its  autocratic  ruler,  he  will  realize 
how  anxiously  all  Russia,  and  indeed  all  the  world,  asked  in  1894,  What  is 
the  character  of  this  new  Czar?  Alexander  I,  the  Czar  of  Napoleon’s  time, 
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had  been  a wavering,  changeable,  religious  fanatic.  Nicholas  I had  been  a 
strong  and  stern  upholder  of  the  ancient  order.  His  son,  the  Czar  Liberator, 
had  been  a great  progressive  leader.  And  then  the  Liberator's  son  had  been 
like  Nicholas  I again,  a reactionary.  Which  way  would  the  pendulum  swing 
in  this  next  generations  ? 

Personally  Nicholas  II  proved  an  admirable  man.  In  his  youth  he  had 
loved  and  wished  to  wed  one  of  his  own  subjects,  an  obscure  Jewess.  On  this 
occasion  he  had  offered  to  resign  all  claim  to  the  crown,  which  probably  held 
little  attraction  for  him.  He  had,  however,  yielded  to  the  urgings  of  his 
father  and  put  aside  his  early  love,  and  now  came  to  the  throne  unmarried. 
Soon  afterward  he  wooed  and  wedded  a German  princess,  Alix  of  Hesse, 
who  thus  became  the  Czarina  Alexandra.  They  had  four  daughters,  and  then 
in  1904  a son  was  born  to  them,  the  little  czarevitch  Alexis.  The  nation  hailed 
the  child’s  birth  joyfully  as  guaranteeing  a male  successor  to  the  throne. 

Nicholas,  a quiet,  thoughtful,  peace-loving  man,  has  been  in  his  own  home 
a devoted  husband  and  father.  He  has  meant  well  by  Russia  also,  and  un- 
doubtedly preferred  to  follow  the  example  of  his  grandfather,  the  Liberator, 
rather  than  that  of  his  father  the  repressor.  So  the  first  proclamation  of  the 
new  Czar  brought  joy  to  his  people.  He  assured  them  of  his  care  for  them 
and  his  desire  for  progress.  He  encouraged  the  local  assemblies,  the  Zemstvos, 
which  his  father  had  scarce  permitted  to  exist.  But  unfortunately  Nicholas 
proved  a weak-willed  man,  shifting  of  view  and  soon  persuaded  from  a pur- 
pose. Behind  him  loomed  the  powerful  form  of  the  unchanging,  unyielding 
conservative  Pobiedonostseff  who  had  been  his  father’s  chief  adviser,  and 
became  his  own. 

The  Zemstvos  had  been  so  stimulated  to  activity  that  several  of  them 
addressed  the  new  Czar  in  petitions  formally  urging  him  to  proclaim  a con- 
stitution. He  answered  in  kindly  fashion,  but  insisting  on  autocracy  and  term- 
ing their  desires  for  self-rule  “senseless  dreams.’’  Russian  liberals  ceased  to 
have  much  hope  for  aid  from  this  humane  but  haughty  ruler. 

In  1898  the  new  Czar  still  further  emphasized  his  desire  for  harmony  and 
kindly  measures  by  issuing  his  now  celebrated  “Peace  Proclamation.”  In  this 
he  invited  all  foreign  nations  to  join  him  in  a peace  conference  to  begin  the 
work  of  disarmament  and  the  substitution  of  arbitration  in  place  of  war.  The 
invitation  was  widely  ridiculed,  even  by  some  of  Russia’s  own  statesmen;  but 
the  conference  met  and  achieved  some  notable  results.  A second  one  was  held 
in  1907. 

From  the  very  opening  of  Nicholas  II’s  reign  it  was  thus  observable  that 
he  and  his  advisers  were  not  wholly  in  harmony.  Gradually  it  became  clearly 
apparent  that  a power  had  grown  up  in  Russia  much  stronger  than  the  waver- 
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ing  Czar.  This  power  was  what  is  known  as  the  “bureaucracy,”  the  office 
holders.  As  a body  the  office  holders  of  Russia  have  long  been  a firmly 
established  class,  ruling  in  the  Czar's  name.  They  surround  him;  they  bring 
him  all  his  information ; and,  given  a weak  Czar,  they  can  easily  mold  him  to 
their  will.  This  bureaucracy  is  naturally  intensely  conservative.  It  wants  no 
changes  which  may  weaken  its  grip  upon  the  nation  or  expel  it  from  living 
at  the  public  expense.  So  Pobiedonostseff  ruled  Russia’s  religion  with  his 
doctrines  of  nationalism  and  pan-Sclavism ; a stern  and  savage  repressor, 
Sipyagin,  ruled  her  cruel  police  force  as  Minister  of  the  Interior;  and  a very 
clever  financier,  Sergius  Witte,  rose  to  rule  her  wealth  and  her  resources  as 
Minister  of  Finance. 

These  ministers  obeyed  and  yet  held  back  the  Czar.  For  instance,  Sipyagin 
was  commanded  by  the  well-meaning  Nicholas  to  prepare  a commission  which 
should  study  how  best  to  complete  the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry,  begun 
by  the  Czar  Liberator.  Sipyagin’s  commission  took  years  to  report  and  then 
suggested,  not  an  extension  of  liberty  among  the  peasants  but  its  repression, 
the  preservation  of  whatever  ancient  restrictions  remained. 

In  similar  way  Pobiedonostseff’ s “nationalism,”  his  desire  to  unify  Rus- 
sia, persuaded  his  master  to  begin  the  reactionary  crushing  of  Finland.  This 
northern  land  had  always  retained  a semi-independence.  The  Czar  was  Grand 
Duke  of  Finland  and  ruled  it  as  such;  but  the  Finns  had  a parliament  of  their 
own  and  a capital,  Helsingfors;  and  they  made  their  own  laws  subject  only  to 
the  Czar’s  approval,  and  independent  of  his  bureaucracy.  In  1899  the  Czar’s 
council  announced  that  all  Finnish  laws  were  subject  to  its  approval  as  well 
as  to  the  Czar’s;  Russian  officials  were  placed  in  Finnish  positions;  the  Rus- 
sian language  was  pressed  upon  them,  and  the  Russianizing  of  Finnland  was 
begun. 

Then  was  seen  the  tragedy  of  a nation’s  extinction.  Sipyagin’s  armed 
police  prevented  all  possibility  of  an  uprising.  The  impassoned  patriotic  pro- 
tests of  the  Finns  were  utterly  unheeded ; their  appeals  to  the  Czar  to  stand 
by  the  oaths  he  had  sworn  to  them  as  their  Grand  Duke,  probably  never 
reached  him.  Their  leaders  were  exiled.  Many  Finns  emigrated  in  despair. 
For  months  every  woman  in  Finland  dressed  in  black,  in  mourning  for  her 
country.  When,  in  1905,  the  Russian  government  faced  a desperate  danger 
at  home,  all  Finland’s  rights  were  suddenly  restored  to  her;  but  the  moment 
the  bureaucracy  was  again  in  undisturbed  control,  the  offensive  laws  were 
reenacted.  The  policy  of  Russianizing  unhappy  Finland  goes  steadily  onward. 
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Chapter  CXXX 

THE  RECENT  RUSSIAN  REBELLION 

ESPITE  all  the  power  of  repression  which  we 
have  thus  seen  exerted  by  the  Russian  bureau- 
cracy, the  reign  of  Nicholas  II  has  witnessed  a 
vast  upheaval  in  Russia,  a terrible  and  despair- 
ing struggle  for  liberty.  The  rebellion  was  ex- 
tinguished beneath  oceans  of  blood  ; Russia  has 
ruthlessly  sacrificed  thousands  of  her  noblest 
sons.  But  in  their  death  they  have  at  least  won 
for  their  countrymen  the  establishment  of  the  first  feeble  forms 
of  parliamentary  rule.  The  course  of  that  sadly  dramatic 
m mg*  spectacle  with  its  moving  scenes  of  war  abroad  and  massacre 
at  home,  we  must  now  briefly  trace. 

The  opening  of  all  the  resources  of  Asia  by  the  two  great 
Russian  railways,  combined  with  the  able  financial  administra- 
tion of  Sergius  Witte,  started  Russia  on  the  road  to  wealth. 
Previously  her  population  had  been  almost  all  agricultural.  Now  manu- 
factures sprang  up,  and  with  them  came  factory  laborers,  city-dwellers 
who  began  to  look  about  them  and  to  think.  Another  class  also  be- 
came much  more  numerous,  known  in  Russia  as  the  “Intelligenzia,”  the 
educated  folk,  doctors,  engineers,  lawyers  and  so  on.  These  men  would  not 
submit  blindly  to  the  bureaucracy  as  the  farm-dwelling  peasantry  had  done. 
The  magic  watchword : “It  is  the  Will  of  the  Czar,”  to  which  all  Russians 
bow  with  religious  and  racial  fanaticism,  was  still  powerful  with  these  new 
classes ; but  they  refused  to  let  the  selfish  bureaucracy  continue  to  dictate  what 
that  feeble  “Will”  should  be.  There  were  strikes  among  the  laborers.  The 
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“Intelligenzia”  began  to  be  heard  from  in  the  local  assemblies,  the  “Zemst- 
vos.” Liberal  newspapers  began  to  appear.  Writers  such  as  the  great  and 
celebrated  Tolstoi,  daringly  pointed  out  to  the  people  all  that  their  government 
should  be,  and  was  not. 

The  way  the  bureaucracy  met  these  rising  murmurs  was  by  police  repres- 
sion. The  offending  newspapers  were  suppressed.  Laws  were  specially 
directed  against  the  schools  and  universities,  whence  the  Intelligenzia  were  re- 
cruited. This  led  to  student  riots,  to  the  exile  of  favorite  professors  and 
leading  students,  to  the  slaughter  of  protesting  students  by  the  wild  Cossack 
police. 

Not  unnaturally  the  youthful  students  were  some  of  them  stirred  to  frenzy. 
Here  and  there  some  desperate  youth  resolved  to  make  life  pay  for  life,  to 
meet  licensed  bureaucracy  murder  with  unlicensed  murder.  In  1901  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  was  shot  and  killed  by  a condemned  student. 
In  1902  a similar  fate  came  upon  Sipyagin,  the  hated  head  of  the  police.  An 
assassin  attempted  to  shoot  the  aged  Pobiedonostseff,  the  strongest  and  most 
honest  of  the  foes  of  progress ; but  so  excited  or  so  unpractised  was  the  shooter 
that  he  missed  his  victim  with  four  successive  revolver  shots. 

These  murders  and  those  of  other  high  officials  which  have  followed  have 
been  confused  by  many  with  the  earlier  nihilist  assaults  upon  Alexander  the 
Liberator.  The  recent  attacks,  however,  are  of  an  entirely  different  class. 
They  are  directed  not  against  the  Czar,  but  against  bureaucratic  leaders ; and 
they  come  not  from  philosophic  idealists,  but  from  frenzied  sufferers,  driven 
mad  by  injuries  for  which  they  have  no  redress.  Some  of  the  attacks  have 
been  managed  by  little  groups  or  societies  who,  calling  themselves  “terrorists,” 
hope  to  frighten  the  bureaucracy.  Most  of  the  murders,  however,  have  been 
the  direct  personal  vengeance  of  outraged  individuals. 

The  assaults  of  1901  and  1902  resulted  in  further  oppressive  measures. 
Sipyagin  was  succeeded  by  a head  of  the  police  even  more  severe  and  arbi- 
trary than  he.  This  new  “Minister  of  the  Interior”  was  Von  Plehve,  a man 
who  had  won  repute  by  his  harsh  success  in  command  of  the  repression  of  the 
Finns.  The  Czar  had,  with  the  true  humanity  which  characterizes  him,  for- 
bidden capital  punishment;  so  a criminal  seized  by  the  police  could  not — 
officially — be  hanged.  Hence  the  police  preferred  the  killing  of  rioters  on  the 
spot.  Then  as  the  tumult  grew  worse,  the  country  was  placed  under  military 
law,  and  under  this  offenders  were  condemned  and  shot. 

Some  artful  rebel,  matching  trickery  against  trickery,  succeeded  in  a cruel 
scheme  which  drew  the  ignorant  peasantry  into  the  tumult  of  revolt.  There 
had  been  poor  crops  and  famine  in  southern  Russia  in  1902.  A forged 
proclamation  pretending  to  be  an  order  from  the  Czar,  was  spread  broadcast 
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through  all  the  affected  district.  It  told  the  peasants  that  the  fields  which 
nobles  or  capitalists  had  taken  from  them  were  all  given  back  to  them,  and 
also  the  grain  that  had  been  gathered  from  these  fields.  The  simple-minded 
peasants  rejoicingly  seized  the  granaries  despite  their  masters,  and  distributed 
the  grain.  They  even  replanted  the  recovered  fields,  expecting  to  reap  these 
for  their  own  benefit.  Armed  police  were  sent  among  these  childish  folk  to 
compel  them  to  return  their  spoils.  They  could  not  understand,  and  refused 
to  obey.  They  were  punished  with  savage  whippings,  but  still  remained  be- 
wildered. In  one  village,  after  most  of  the  men  had  been  whipped  into  uncon- 
sciousness, the  rest  yielded  and  returned  the  grain ; then  they  gathered  up  the 
rods  that  were  left  lying  on  the  ground.  When  the  police  asked  them  why 
they  did  this,  they  responded  in  mild  surprise,  “To  whip  you  with  when  it 
comes  our  turn.” 

In  all  these  movements  of  revolt  the  young  Jews  of  Russia  took,  or  were 
suspected  of  taking,  an  active  part.  Pobiedonostseffis  efforts  to  drive  them 
from  their  religion  had  made  them  bitter  foes  of  the  Russian  church.  So  the 
government  permitted,  and  indeed  actively  encouraged,  outbreaks  of  the 
ignorant  Russians  against  the  Jews.  Such  outbreaks  had  been  occurring  in 
milder  form  ever  since  Alexander  III  began  his  “nationalizing”  policy.  But 
now  the  plunderings  swelled  to  torturings  and  murders,  until  in  1003  the 
massacre  of  Jews  in  Kishineff  horrified  the  world  and  drew  from  our  own 
government  an  official  protest  against  such  a mockery  of  law  and  humanity. 

To  the  land  thus  torn  amidst  despairing  Hebrews,  ignorant  peasantry, 
vengeful  Intelligenzia,  and  grasping  bureaucracy,  came  the  sudden  lightning 
flash  of  the  Japanese  War.  Russia  had  built  her  Trans-Siberian  railway. 
She  had  found  Vladivostok,  its  terminus  on  the  Pacific,  an  unsatisfactory 
harbor,  ice-bound  more  than  half  the  year.  So  she  had  extended  her  frontier 
southward  over  warmer  lands.  She  had  procured  from  China  possession  of 
the  peninsula  of  Port  Arthur,  which  had  once  been  given  to  Japan.  Having 
in  defiance  of  Japanese  anger  fortified  this  stronghold,  she  began  seizing 
Manchuria,  the  northern  province  of  China.  Again  Japan  objected;  she 
wanted  Manchuria  herself.  Russia's  response  was  to  reach  out  toward  Corea, 
still  nearer  to  Japan.  The  huge  Russian  bear  never  dreamed  that  little  Japan 
would  actually  dare  to  attack  her,  however  much  insulted.  But  Japan  did 
attack,  and  Russia,  able  to  reach  the  seat  of  war  only  by  the  single  track  of 
that  long  Siberian  railway,  found  her  armies  defeated  by  the  Japanese  at  every 
stand.  The  details  of  that  remarkable  war  you  may  read  in  our  story  of  Japan. 
Russia  lost  half  a million  men  and  much  of  her  military  prestige  in  Europe. 

Neither  of  these  results  bothered  the  remaining  Russians  very  much.  What 
did  profoundly  affect  them  was  the  revelation  which  the  war  produced  of  the 
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incompetency  and  corruption  of  the  bureaucracy.  Not  only  was  almost  every- 
thing connected  with  the  war  mismanaged,  but  funds  were  stolen  on  every 
hand.  The  worst  political  regime  in  America  never  ventured  on  thefts  so  vast 
in  amount,  so  open  in  character,  and  so  criminal  in  their  destruction  of  the 
lives  of  the  fighting  soldiers  and  sailors.  So  severe  became  the  financial 
embarrassment  of  the  government  that  the  capable  Minister  of  Finance,  Witte, 
was  made  chief  minister  with  full  authority  over  all  the  nation.  He  became 
for  a time  the  dictator  of  Russia. 

The  rebellion  against  the  bureaucracy  which  had  been  fomenting  in  Russia 
for  years  now  broke  out  openly.  The  Japanese  War  was  still  in  progress  when 
Von  Plehve,  the  hated  minister  of  police,  was  assassinated  with  a bomb.  In 
November  of  that  same  year  (1904)  the  presidents  of  all  the  Zemstvos  of 
Russia  met  privately  under  the  leadership  of  Prince  Mirsky  to  discuss  what 
could  be  done  to  reform  the  country.  At  first  they  had  intended  to  meet 
publicly,  and  Czar  Nicholas  had  approved  their  gatherings;  but  his  advisers 
changed  his  mind,  and  he  only  permitted  their  private  meeting. 

While  they  were  still  in  session,  labor  strikes  broke  out  all  over  the  land; 
and  then  on  January  22,  1905,  occurred  the  pitiable  tragedy  of  “Red  Sun- 
day.” A priest  called  Father  Gapon  had  gathered  thousands  of  laborers  into 
a workman’s  union.  He  seems  to  have  had  a real  genius  for  organization ; 
and  moreover  the  fact  of  any  priest  so  far  defying  Pobiedonostseff  as  to  take 
an  active  part  in  progress,  was  so  astonishing  that  the  poor  people  looked 
upon  Father  Gapon  as  a sort  of  Messiah.  He  and  his  followers  prepared  a 
petition  to  the  Czar.  It  told  in  simplest  peasant  language  what  they  thought 
of  the  Czar’s  advisers  and  urged  him  to  grant  his  people  a constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Gapon  announced  that  fifty  thousand  workmen  would  march  with 
him  to  give  this  petition  into  the  Czar's  own  hands.  The  police  warned  him 
that  his  followers  would  not  be  permitted  to  approach  the  Czar.  Nevertheless 
they  gathered  in  St.  Petersburg  on  the  appointed  day,  workmen  and  their 
families  as  well.  Men,  women  and  children,  uncounted  thousands  of  them, 
marched  from  all  the  suburbs  to  join  Gapon  in  presenting  his  petition.  The 
police  ordered  the  marchers  to  disperse,  but  they  stolidly  pushed  on  toward 
the  royal  palace.  They  carried  no  weapons,  but  the  police  fired  on  them  in 
several  suburbs.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  were  killed.  The  main  mass, 
with  Father  Gapon  bearing  a cross  at  their  head,  penetrated  to  the  center  of 
the  city.  There  a full  volley  from  the  palace  soldiers  met  them.  Their  whole 
front  rank  was  swept  away  in  death ; the  survivors  fled. 

Father  Gapon,  escaping  from  beneath  the  corpses  of  his  followers,  fled 
from  Russia  after  publishing  a despairing  proclamation:  “Brothers,  there  is 
no  Czar  now.  Innocent  blood  has  flowed  between  him  and  his  people.” 
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This  rising  crushed  the  belief  of  the  laboring  classes  in  their  own  power. 
Perhaps  it  had  even  been  provoked  by  the  secret  police,  so  that  they  could 
stamp  it  out  and  make  the  people  realize  the  folly  of  resistance.  Evidence  has 
since  been  published  that  shows  the  Russian  police  have  more  than  once  thus 
deliberately  stirred  discontent  to  action.  They  had  agents  who  got  admitted 
to  rebel  societies,  took  active  part  in  these,  and  even  at  times  became  their 
leaders  and  urged  the  members  on  to  murderous  deeds.  Meanwhile  the  agent 
reported  all  that  took  place  to  the  chief  of  police,  who  checked  what  con- 
spiracies he  deemed  dangerous,  while  he  let  others  go  ahead  so  as  to  win  for 
the  agent  the  confidence  of  the  conspirators.  Thus  even  murders  were  secretly 
permitted,  when  the  police  were  not  over-anxious  to  prevent  them.  Was  Father 
Gapon  one  of  these  “agent-provokers,”  as  they  were  called?  At  least  his 
fellow  rebels  suspected  him  of  being  connected  with  the  police,  and  a year  or 
so  later  they  made  him  prisoner,  tried  him  by  a secret  court  of  their  own  and 
hanged  him. 

Meanwhile  the  great  seething  forces  of  discontent  swept  on  far  beyond 
“Red  Sunday.”  Within  a fortnight  after  it,  a chief  official  in  the  suppression 
of  Finland  was  assassinated.  A fortnight  later  the  same  fate  befell  the  Czar’s 
uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  the  leader  of  the  bureaucracy  and  regarded 
by  many  as  the  real  ruler  of  Russia.  Sergius  was  literally  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
bomb,  the  hurler  of  which  as  he  was  dragged  to  prison  kept  crying  out  “Free- 
dom ! Freedom !” 

During  this  and  the  preceding  year  there  were  in  various  parts  of  Russia 
over  four  thousand  murders  of  policemen,  individuals  who  were  shot  down 
suddenly  at  night.  Probably  much  of  this  was  the  work  of  “terrorists.”  In 
response  the  government  organized  reactionary  mobs,  the  “Black  Ffundreds” 
which  attacked  all  reformers.  Further  hideous  massacres  of  Jews  were  per- 
mitted, if  not  actively  prepared,  by  government  officials. 

Rebellion  reached  a larger  scale.  There  were  riotous  outbreaks  in  many 
cities.  Warsaw  was  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  rioters  for  many  months 
and  was  finally  shelled  into  submission.  The  great  southern  metropolis  of 
Odessa  was  held  by  a mass  of  rebellious  laborers,  who  were  fired  upon  by  the 
cannon  of  the  Black  Sea  battleships,  and  a thousand  of  them  slain.  In  June 
of  this  year  (1905)  there  was  even  a mutiny  among  the  sailors  of  the  navy. 
The  crew  of  the  huge  battleship  “Kniaz  Potemkine”  killed  their  officers  and, 
being  joined  by  the  men  on  some  smaller  vessels,  they  cruised  through  the 
Black  Sea,  defying  the  Russian  fleets.  They  finally  surrendered  themselves 
to  the  authorities  of  one  of  the  Balkan  States,  who  promised  them  protection. 

Back  of  all  this  tumult  was  always  the  cry  for  self-government.  “Give  us 
a Constitution!”  So  in  August  Nicholas  II  yielded;  he  promised  to  call  a 
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national  assembly  or  “Duma,”  as  the  Russians  named  it.  Unfortunately  he 
outlined  so  carefully  just  how  the  members  of  this  Duma  were  to  be  chosen 
that  everybody  saw  it  would  not  be  a really  representative  body  at  all,  but 
merely  a collection  of  nobles  and  office  holders.  So  the  people  refused  to 
regard  this  promise  as  indicating  any  real  concession.  They  continued  their 
protests.  Peace  with  Japan  was  made  in  September  and  was  almost  im- 
mediately followed  by  a great  railroad  strike  which  tied  up  every  line  of  rails 
in  Russia.  Then  Nicholas,  or  rather  his  councillors,  yielded  another  step  and 
declared  the  members  of  the  Duma  should  be  really  elected  by  the  people. 
That  was  in  October,  1905 ; and  some  enthusiasts  have  hailed  the  day  as 
marking  the  beginning  of  constitutional  government  in  Russia.  There  is  a 
political  party  there  to-day  known  as  the  Octoberists,  who  ask  only  that  the 
pledges  of  that  October  be  carried  out.  This  has  not  yet  been  done. 

Even  this  promised  concession  of  a genuine  election  did  not  satisfy  all  the 
revolutionists.  In  Sebastopol  both  soldiers  and  sailors  mutinied  in  November, 
and  loyal  troops  were  marched  against  them,  twenty  thousand  troops,  who 
fought  the  rebels  and  defeated  them  in  a pitched  battle.  There  was  a postal 
strike  in  that  same  month  which  for  a time  held  every  form  of  governmental 
or  commercial  activity  completely  at  a standstill.  The  Czar  yielded  another 
step.  His  oppressive  chief  of  police  was  compelled  to  resign;  and  then  even 
the  aged  and  all  powerful  head  of  the  Church,  Pobiedonostseff  resigned  his 
place  and  withdrew  to  private  life. 

Up  to  this  point  the  parallel  between  the  Russian  outbreak  and  the  great 
French  Revolution  had  been  singularly  close;  and  many  European  prophets 
declared  that  with  the  assembling  of  the  Duma  the  parallel  would  be  made 
complete;  Russia  would  be  declared  a republic  and  the  weak  Czar  and  his 
reactionary  advisers  would  lose  their  heads.  Any  such  prophecy,  however, 
overlooked  several  fundamental  differences  between  the  France  of  1789  and 
the  Russia  of  1905.  The  French  peasants  had  hated  their  king,  while  the 
Russians  still  worshipped  theirs.  The  French  middle  classes,  the  real  strength 
of  the  revolution,  merchants  and  professional  men,  were  numerous  and  long 
established;  while  the  Russian  “Intelligenzia”  were  few  and  powerless.  In 
brief,  the  French  monarch  had  scarcely  any  subjects  left  so  stupid  or  so  brutal 
as  to  be  fit  “tools  for  tyrants” ; in  Russia  a large  majority  of  the  Czar’s  sub- 
jects were  still  untaught  barbarians  utterly  unfit  for  freedom. 

The  next  step  in  the  revolt  made  this  manifest.  In  December  there  was 
an  armed  uprising  in  Moscow,  the  capital  itself.  Such  an  uprising  in  Paris 
had  established  the  power  of  the  French  Revolutionists.  In  Moscow,  barri- 
cades were  built,  but  government  troops  stormed  them.  There  were  a few 
days  of  street  fighting  in  which  about  a thousand  people  were  killed,  another 
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thousand  wounded.  Then  the  revolutionists  gave  way  in  despair  and  quiet 
was  restored.  During  this  year  of  1905  fourteen  thousand  people  had  been 
violently  slain  in  Russia,  twenty  thousand  wounded,  and  over  seventy  thou- 
sand imprisoned.  Those  are  the  government’s  own  figures.  By  all  this 
colossal  sacrifice  of  their  best  and  bravest  blood  the  revolutionists  had  accom- 
plished not  a single  step  forward.  Armed  battle  against  the  Czar  and  his 
secret  police  was  obviously  hopeless. 

Then  began  the  second  stage  of  Russia’s  crisis.  The  older  and  wiser  men 
of  the  “Intelligenzia”  had  taken  little  part  in  the  armed  uprisings,  whose  hope- 
lessness they  realized.  They  now  took  an  active  hand  in  the  elections  for  the 
Duma,  and  when  it  gathered  in  1906  it  contained  an  actual  majority  of  men 
eager  for  reforms,  members  trained  in  the  Zemstvos  and  quite  ready  for 
parliamentary  debate. 

These  reformers  were  naturally  antagonistic  to  the  government’s  leader,. 
Witte,  as  the  representative  of  repression.  The  bureaucracy  also  opposed 
him  because  he  had  permitted  a Duma  at  all.  So  Czar  Nicholas  dismissed 
Witte  and  chose  as  his  chief  minister  Count  Stolypin,  who  was  ordered  to 
cooperate  with  the  Duma.  Here,  surely,  seemed  a veritable  opportunity  for 
the  complete  reorganization  of  Russia. 

Unfortunately  the  harmony  between  the  ancient  powers  of  government 
and  this  new  assembly  of  the  people  proved  only  momentary  and  superficial. 
Stolypin  told  the  Duma  that  their  power  was  simply  advisory ; they  were  there 
to  “advise”  him  of  their  views,  but  he  and  the  other  members  of  the  Czar’s 
council  would  continue  to  make  the  laws  as  formerly.  By  this  statement 
Stolypin  abided.  He  listened  gravely  to  the  members  of  the  Duma,  let  them 
ask  him  innumerable  questions,  but  did  hardly  anything  they  suggested.  He 
accused  the  Duma  of  wasting  its  time  in  vague  discussions  of  impossible 
theories,  “dreams  of  government,”  and  of  doing  nothing  at  all  for  the 
“practical  needs  of  Russia,”  by  which  he  meant  the  quieting  of  the  people  and 
the  raising  of  money  for  the  army  and  the  fleet. 

In  brief,  the  old  government  wanted  the  Duma  to  act  as  an  agent  to  help 
it  in  repression;  the  Duma  wanted  to  act  as  the  central  power  in  organizing 
a new  government  altogether.  Matters  thus  reached  a deadlock.  In  July  the 
Czar  by  an  imperial  order  dismissed  the  Duma,  scourging  it  with  angry  words 
as  to  its  uselessness  and  idle  talk.  A majority  of  the  dispersed  body,  consisting 
of  the  more  resolute  members,  promptly  met  at  Viborg,  a Finnish  town  near 
St.  Petersburg.  They  announced  that  they  were  the  true  government  ■ and 
would  continue  to  meet. 

This  was  again  a situation  very  similar  to  that  in  the  French  Revolution, 
when  the  king  ordered  the  national  convention  -to  disperse  and  it  refused. 
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But  here  the  similarity  ceased.  The  Russian  government  sent  soldiers  to  arrest 
the  rebellious  Duma.  A few  members  escaped,  but  most  of  them  were  im- 
prisoned, tried  as  traitors,  and  exiled  to  Siberia.  Revolution  by  law  had  failed 
as  wholly  as  revolution  by  violence. 

The  Czar  summoned  a second  Duma,  to  show  his  people  that  he  really 
desired  their  counsel — only  they  must  counsel  him  as  he  wished.  He  also 
by  imperial  decree  granted  considerable  relief  to  the  peasants,  who  were  im- 
poverished and  suffering  most  severely  because  of  all  the  warfare  that  had 
occurred  at  home  and  abroad. 

Among  the  crushed  “Intelligenzia,”  terrorism  began  again.  In  August, 
a desperate  attempt  to  assassinate  Stolypin  was  made  by  hurling  a powerful 
bomb  at  his  country  residence.  Two  of  the  assailants  were  themselves  killed 
by  the  explosion,  and  some  thirty  of  Stolypin’ s guests  perished,  including  two 
of  his  children  and  several  of  his  chief  officials. 

Then  the  second  Duma  gathered.  But  though  the  government  had  sought 
to  arrange  and  restrict  the  elections  so  as  to  assure  having  just  such  a body 
as  it  desired,  this  Duma  proved  almost  as  refractory  as  the  first.  Its  members 
were  led  by  the  “Octoberists,”  that  is  the  men  who  insisted  that  the  Czar’s 
pledges  of  representative  government  should  be  observed  as  promised  in  his 
proclamation  of  the  previous  October.  But  these  promises  had  already  been 
broken ; there  was  no  intention  of  keeping  them.  So  presently  this  second 
Duma  was  also  dismissed  and  Stolypin  summoned  a third.  This  time  the 
elections  were  so  restricted  that  the  minister  got  just  such  a Duma  as  he 
desired.  It  advised  only  what  the  bureaucracy  wished  it  to  advise;  and  it  thus 
became  a feebly  useful  adjunct  of  Stolypin’ s rule. 

This  Duma,  or  rather  its  similar  successor,  still  exists.  Whether  by  the 
establishment  of  such  a travesty  of  popular  government  Russia  has  gained 
anything  at  all  is  an  open  question.  Many  statesmen  declare  that  the  ignorant 
and  visionary  Russians  are  as  yet  wholly  incapable  of  anything  more,  and  that 
the  abandonment  of  the  country  to  the  hysterical  first  Duma  would  only  have 
plunged  it  into  utter  anarchy  and  disruption.  They  declare  that  the  Czar’s 
course  has  given  his  people  the  beginnings  of  constitutional  government,  from 
which  they  can  now  advance  slowly  and  safely  step  by  step.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  patriotic  Russian  view. 

How  little  real  authority  the  Duma  or  even  the  Czar’s  council  has,  was 
shown  in  1911.  Stolypin  wanted  a law  passed  separating  Russians  and  Poles 
in  the  elections  in  Poland,  and  allowing  each  to  vote  for  representatives  of  their 
own  race.  This  law  antagonized  both  the  Duma  and  the  Czar’s  council,  and 
they  refused  to  pass  it.  Stolypin  promptly  resigned  from  office.  Then  the 
Czar  insisted  on  his  resuming  his  place  and  to  satisfy  him  suspended  both  the 
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Duma  and  the  council  for  a few  days.  During  this  interval  the  Czar  passed 
Stolypin’s  law  by  an  imperial  proclamation ; then  he  summoned  the  so-called 
law-making  bodies  to  return  and  resume  their  duties. 

That  the  prime  minister  was  honestly  seeking  reform  as  he  saw  it,  there 
is  no  question ; but  it  had  to  be  autocratic  reform,  following  the  private  opinion 
of  the  Czar,  not  the  publicly  expressed  desires  of  the  people.  In  this  same 
year  Stolypin  instituted  a series  of  public  trials  of  corrupt  officials ; and  many 
of  these  were  convicted  and  exiled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  secret  police  again 
assailed  the  universities ; and  several  professors  and  students  became  the  com- 
panions in  exile  of  the  corrupt  officials. 

Meanwhile  terrorism  has  continued  as  the  only  form  of  resistance  left  to 
the  down-trodden.  In  1909  the  chief  of  the  secret  police  was  assassinated. 
And  at  length  in  September  of  1911,  Stolypin  himself,  the  mark  of  so  many 
a vengeful  Russian  among  both  bureaucrats  and  reformers,  was  slain  at  Kiev. 
His  tragic  and  terrible  position  was  assumed  by  another  resolute  minister, 
Kokovtsov. 

The  five  years  which  Russia  had  spent  under  Stolypin’s  regime  had  crushed 
the  revolution,  but  it  had  also  restored  the  land’s  material  prosperity,  and  had 
done  much  to  reestablish  Russia's  influence  in  Europe.  This  had  been  almost 
destroyed  in  1905  by  her  inability  to  defeat  Japan  or  to  control  her  subjects 
at  home.  But  Russia’s  strength  has  grown  to  be  again  respected;  and  her 
Asiatic  advance  has  recommenced.  In  China  she  has  re-established  her  hold 
over  northern  Manchuria,  and  seems  quite  ready  to  fight  Japan  again  if  need 
be.  In  Central  Asia,  she  is  absorbing  Persia.  At  one  time  she  and  England, 
and  even  possibly  Germany,  seemed  likely  to  clash  there.  But  in  1907  Russia 
and  England  came  to  a peaceful  agreement,  dividing  Persia  between  them  in 
two  “spheres  of  influence.”  Russia  holds  control  of  the  larger,  more  civilized 
northern  part  of  Persia  and  leaves  to  England  the  southern  coast  lands.  The 
two  powers  seem  here  to  be  working  in  cheerful  accord,  and  the  old  time 
bugbear  of  a great  Asiatic  war  between  the  Russian  and  the  British  Empire 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  recent  Balkan  troubles  have  also  shown 
Russia  to  be  again  an  important  factor  in  the  European  concert.  When  the 
little  Sclavic  states  attacked  Turkey,  Austria  would  gladly  have  stopped  them 
or  seized  them,  but  Russia  compelled  her  to  hold  her  hand.  The  widespread 
doctrine  of  pan-Sclavism  regards  these  Balkan  States  as  mere  adjuncts  of 
Russia,  and  their  advance  as  being  really  hers.  Many  statesmen  still  expect 
to  see  the  Russian  standards  some  day  rising  above  Constantinople. 

Meanwhile,  under  Stolypin’s  successor,  Kokovstov,  Russia  still  advances 
enormously  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  Autocracy  still  rides  rough-shod  over 
democracy. 
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A fourth  Duma,  not  quite  so  submissive  as  the  third,  was  assembled  in 
1912.  There  are  still  occasional  outbreaks  or  attempts  at  them,  notably  a 
recent  plot  in  the  Baltic  fleet  to  kidnap  the  Czar.  But  the  strength  of  the 
rebellion  seems  broken.  In  1913,  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  the  present  royal  house  of  Romanoff,  a national 
celebration  was  held.  Nicholas,  his  Czarina  and  his  little  son  traveled  in  a 
pilgrimage  to  all  the  places  in  Russia  where  the  first  Romanoff  Czar  had 
gone.  The  imperial  pilgrims  were  everywhere  received  with  tremendous 
enthusiasm.  The  struggle  of  the  Russians  has  never  been  against  their  Czar, 
but  against  the  bureaucracy  that  surrounds  him. 


The  Poles  Under  Ladislaus  Invading  Russia 
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D.  862 — Settlement  in  Novgorod  by  the  brothers  Rurik, 
Sineus,  and  Truvor.  879  — Death  of  Rurik.  907 — ■ 
Oleg  captures  Kief  and  invades  the  Greek  Empire. 
945— Olga  avenges  her  husband’s  death.  955— Olga 
becomes  a Christian.  972 — Sviatoslav  repulsed  by  the 
Greeks  and  besieged  in  Dorostol.  980-1015 — Rule  of 
Vladimir  and  the  blending  of  the  Normans  with  the 
Slavonic  race.  988 — Baptism  of  Vladimir  and  his  people.  1036 
— Yaroslav  the  Just  became  chief  ruler.  1054— Death  of  Yar- 
oslav. 1125  — Vladimir  Monomachus  removed  his  capital  from 
Kief.  1223 — Defeat  of  the  Russians  by  the  Tartars,  who  overran 
and  subdued  the  country.  1240 — Establishment  of  the  Tartar 
empire  of  the  Golden  Horde.  1380 — Dimitri  of  Moscow  defeated 
the  Tartars  on  the  Don  River.  1383  — Moscow  burned  by  the 
Ta  rtars.  1462 — Ivan  III.  the  Great  begins  the  establishment  of 
modern  Russia.  1471 — Ivan  defeats  the  Republic  of  Novgorod.  1472 — Ivan 
marries  Zoe  or  Sophia,  heiress  of  the  Greek  Empire.  1478 — Ivan  finally  sup- 
presses the  Republic  of  Novgorod;  he  refuses  tribute  to  the  Tartars.  1480 — 
Flight  and  destruction  of  the  Tartar  army.  1487 — Ivan  captures  Kazan,  the 
Tartar  capital.  1492-94 — War  with  Lithuania.  1497 — Ivan’s  book  of  laws. 
1505-33 — Basil  makes  his  power  absolute.  1506 — First  historic  mention  of  the 
Cossacks.  1506-23 — War  with  Poland.  1533 — Ivan  IV.  the  Terrible  becomes 
ruler  as  an  infant.  1538  — His  mother  Helene  dies  of  poison.  1543 — He  as- 
sumes power.  1547 — Ivan  takes  the  title  of  Czar.  1553 — The  English 
“Russian  Company”  established  for  trade.  1554 — Ivan  captures  Astrakan. 
1564  — Withdrawal  of  Ivan  fa*-  a time  from  Moscow.  1578 — Yermac  adds 
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Siberia  to  Russia.  1584 — Ivan  succeeded  by  his  imbecile  son,  Feodore.  1591 
— Suspicious  death  of  Dimitri;  raid  by  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea.  1604 — In- 
vasion of  Russia  by  the  pretender,  Dimitri  the  False.  1609 — Russia  invaded 
by  the  Poles.  1610 — Death  of  the  second  false  Dimitri.  1610-13 — Ladislaus 
of  Poland  rules  in  Russia.  1613 — Expulsion  of  the  Poles.  1613 — Michael 

Romanoff  chosen  as  Czar.  1614 — Leader  of  the  Poles  put  to  death.  1618 — - 

A truce  for  fourteen  years  agreed  upon  with  Poland.  1634 — Treaty  with  Poland. 
1647 — Publication  of  the  Book  of  Ordinances.  1652 — Transfer  of  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  Cossacks  to  Russia.  1655-56 — Schism  in  the  Greek  Church.  1667 
— Gain  of  considerable  territory  by  Russia.  1682 — Massacre  by  the  Strelitz  of 

the  friends  of  Peter  the  Great;  his  half-sister  Sophia  made  regent.  1682-89 — • 
Joint  rule  of  Ivan  V.  and  Peter  I.  (the  Great).  1689— Marriage  of  Peter;  his 
triumphant  entry  into  Moscow;  and  dismissal  of  Sophia.  1689-1725 — Rule  of 
Peter  the  Great.  1696 — War  with  Turkey  and  capture  of  Azov.  1697 — Peter 
starts  on  his  visit  to  Europe.  1698 — Teter  returns  to  Moscow  and  extermi- 
nates the  Strelitz.  1699  — Death  of  General  Gordon.  1700 — Great  victory  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  over  the  Russians.  1703  — Foundations  of  St.  Peters- 
burg laid.  I7°9 — Charles  XII.  defeated  at  Pultowa  and  driven  out  of  Russia. 

1711 — War  with  Turkey ; Peter  saved  by  the  negotiations  of  Catharine;  Treaty 
of  peace.  1713 — Finland  subjugated.  1716-17 — Peter  and  the  Empress  make 
a tour  of  Europe.  1718 — Execution  of  Alexis,  son  of  Peter  the  Great.  1722 
— New  law  of  succession  promulgated  by  Peter.  1725 — Death  of  Peter  the 
Great.  1726 — The  Academy  of  Sciences  founded.  1728-41 — Explorations 
of  Vitus  Behring.  1727 — Menzikoff  banished  to  Siberia.  1741 — Coup  d’fitat 
of  Elizabeth.  1756-62 — Elizabeth  takes  part  in  the  Seven  Years’  War.  1762 
— Peter  III.  changes  sides  in  the  war  and  is  assassinated  by  his  wife.  1762-96 
— Rule  of  Catharine  II.  the  Great.  1767  — War  declared  by  Turkey  against 
Russia.  1772 — First  partition  of  Poland.  1773 — Uprising  of  the  peasants 
under  the  lead  of  a Cossack  pretender.  1774 — Peace  made  with  Turkey. 

1775  — Execution  of  the  pretender.  1783 — The  Crimea  annexed  to  Russia. 
1787  —Catharine’s  visit  to  the  Crimea.  1788-91 — War  with  Turkey.  1788 — • 
War  declared  by  Sweden  against  Russia;  the  Swedes  disastrously  defeated. 
1793—  Second  partition  of  Poland.  1795 — Third  partition  of  Poland.  1799 — 
Defeat  of  Moreau  by  the  Russian  General  Suvoroff.  1800 — Capricious  course 
of  Paul.  1801 — Death  of  Paul  by  violence.  1801-25— Alexander  I-  becomes 
the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  Europe.  1801 — Peace  made  with  England, 
France,  and  Spain.  1805 — -Alexander  joins  the  coalition  against  Napoleon; 
battle  of  Austerlitz.  1806 — Alexander  joins  Prussia  against  Napoleon  and  is 
defeated  at  Eylau.  1807 — Russians  crushed  at  Friedland.  1808 — Alexander 

agrees  to  the  French  continental  system;  declares  war  against  England  and 
80 
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forms  an  alliance  with  Napoleon.  1812 — Alexander  reverses  his  policy  and 
defies  P'rance;  Napoleon  invades  Russia;  burning  of  Moscow;  disastrous  re- 
peat of  the  French  army.  1813 — Russia  advances  against  France  and  helps 
Europe  to  freedom;  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  1814 — Alexander  with  the  vic- 
torious allies  enters  Paris.  1815  — Alexander  the  chief  sovereign  of  Europe; 
he  becomes  deeply  religious  and  forms  the  Pfoly  Alliance.  1821-25 — Period 
of  repression  in  the  empire.  1825-55 — Reign  of  Nicholas  I.  1825 — Insur- 
rection put  down  with  cruel  rigor.  1828 — Conclusion  of  the  war  with  Persia. 
1829 — Acquisition  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  and  other  territory 
through  the  treaty  of  Adrianople.  1830— Insurrection  in  Poland.  1832 — 
Suppression  of  the  Polish  insurrection  and  Poland  made  a Russian  province; 
war  in  the  Caucasus.  1838 — First  railway  line  laid  in  Russia.  1844-46 — 
Visit  of  Nicholas  to  England,  Austria,  and  Italy.  1848-51 — Unsuccessful 
uprising  in  Hungary.  1854 — Declaration  of  war  by  France  and  England  on 
behalf  of  Turkey;  battle  of  the  Alma;  Sebastopol  besieged;  battles  of  Balaklava 
and  Inkermann.  1855  — Assault  upon  the  Redan  and  the  Malakoff;  fall  of 
Sebastopol.  1855-81 — Reign  of  Alexander  II  the  Czar  Deliverer.  1856 — 
Withdrawal  of  the  allies  from  the  Crimea;  Peace  of  Paris.  1859 — Capture 
of  Schamyl  the  Circassian  leader.  1861 — Emancipation  of  the  serfs.  1862 — 
Insurrection  in  Poland.  1864 — Extinguishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 
1877-78 — War  with  Turkey.  1866-85 — Activity  of  the  nihilists.  1881  — 

Assassination  of  Alexander  II.  1891 — Beginning  of  the  construction  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway.  1894 — Accession  of  Nicholas  II.  1898 — Proposal 
by  the  Czar  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes  by  a permanent 
court  of  arbitration.  1899  —Troubles  with  the  students  in  different  parts  of 
the  empire.  1901 — Banishment  of  Count  Tolstoi.  1903 — Massacre  of  Jews 
at  Kishineff  and  protest  forwarded  from  the  United  States.  1904 — War  with 
Japan  in  Manchuria  and  Corea;  upheavals  and  massacres  in  the  struggle  for 
constitutional  government.  1905 — The  massacre  of  “Red  Sunday”;  Duke 
Sergius  assassinated;  mobs  rule  Warsaw  and  other  cities;  defeats  of  army 
and  fleet  by  Japan;  peace  with  Japan;  Count  Witte  chief  minister;  the  “Oc- 
tober” promise  of  parliamentary  government.  1906 — Stolypin  chief  minister; 
Duma  opened  and  dissolved;  assassinations  and  tumult;  imperial  reforms. 

1907 —  -Second  Duma  summoned  and  dismissed;  third  Duma  established. 

1908 —  Finnish  diet  dissolved,  ign — Corrupt  officials  tried  and  condemned; 
Stolypin  assassinated.  1912 — Fourth  Duma  assembled.  1913 — Celebration 
of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  present  royal 
house. 


RULERS  OF  RUSSIA 


Dukes. 


Rurik,  . 

. 862 

Oleg,  . 

. 879 

Igor, 

. 9*3 

Olga,  his  widow, 

. 945 

Sviatoslav, 

• 955 

Yaropalk, 

• 973 

Vladimir,  the  Sunny, 

. . 980 

Sviatopalk, 

. 1015 

Yaroslav,  the  Just, 

. 1018-1054 

Vladimir  Monomachus, 

. 1113-1125 

Grand  Dukes  of 

Moscow. 

Ivan  I., 

. 1328 

Simeon, 

. 1340 

Ivan  II., 

• 1353 

Dimitri  II., 

• 1359 

Dimitri  III.,  Donski, 

. 1362 

Basil  III., 

. 1389 

Basil  IV., 

. 1425 

Czars  of  Russia. 

( The  title  of  Czar  was  used  but  not 

off  dally  assumed  before  Ivan  IV.) 

Ivan  III.,  the  Great, 

. 1462 

Basil  V., 

. 1505 

Ivan  IV.,  the  Terrible, 

• 1533 

Feodore, 

. 1584 

PRONOUNCING 

Achulgos  (ah-chul'gos) 
Afghanistan  (ahf-gan,i-stahn,) 
Alexis  (al-eks'is) 

Astrakan  (ahs-trah-kahn’) 
Austerlitz  (ows'ter-lits) 

Azov  (ah-zov') 

Baikal  (bi'kahl) 

Baku  (bah-koo') 

Balaklava  (bal-a-klah'va) 

Basil  (ba/sll) 

Behring  (be'ring) 


Boris  Godunov,  « . . 1 59^ 

Feodore  II.,  ....  1605 
Dimitri,  the  Impostor,  , . 1606. 

Basil  Chouiski,  . . . 1606 

Ladislaus  of  Poland,  . .1610 


{From  1598  to  1613  is  called  the 
Period  of  Troubles,  no  Czar  was  fully 
acknowledged. ) 

House  of  Romanoff. 


Michael  III., 

. 

1613 

Alexis,  .... 

• 

1645 

Feodore  III., 

• 

1676 

Ivan  V.,  Peter  I.,  . 

• 

1682 

Peter  I.,  the  Great, 

• 

1689 

Catharine  I., 

♦ 

1725 

Peter  II., 

• 

1727 

Anne,  .... 

• 

1730 

Ivan  VI., 

• 

1740. 

Elizabeth, 

» 

1741 

Peter  III., 

• 

1762 

Catharine  II.,  the  Great, 

1762 

Paul,  .... 

1796 

Alexander  I., 

1801 

Nicholas  I. , . 

• 

1825 

Alexander  II., 

• 

1855 

Alexander  III., 

• 

1881 

Nicholas  II., 

• 

1894 

ULARY  FOR  RUSSIA 

Beresina  (be-re-ze'na) 

Biron  (be'ron) 

Borodino  (bo-ro-de'no) 
Caucasus  (kaw'ka-sus) 
Chernigov  (cher-ne-gov'y 
Chlopicki  (klo-pits'ke) 

Chouiski  (choo-es'ke) 

Circassia  (ser-kash'i-a) 

Cossack  (kos'ak) 

Courland  (koor'land) 

Cracow  (kra'ko) 
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Crimea  (kri-me'a) 

Czech  (chek) 

Dantzig  (dant'zig) 

Derzhaven  (der-zhah'vin) 

Dimitri  (dme'tre) 

Dnieper  (ne'per) 

Dolgourouki  (dol-goo-roo'ke) 

Erivan  (er-e-vahn') 

Eylau  (I'low) 

Godunov  (go-doo-nov') 

Gogol  (go'gol) 

Grodno  (grod'no) 

Helsingfors  (hel'sing-fors) 

Ingria  (In'gre-a) 

Inkermann  (Ink-er-mahn') 

Ivan  (e'van) 

Kamtchatka  (kahm-chaht'ka) 

Kars  (kahrs) 

Kazan  (kah-zahn') 

Khan  (kahn) 

Khiva  (ke'va) 

Kief  (ke-ef') 

Kirghis  (ker-gez') 

Kosciuszko  (kos-si-us'k5) 

Kremlin  (krem'lin) 

Krylov  (kre-l5v') 

Ladislaus  (lad'is-lawss) 

Ladoga  (lad'5-ga) 

Lestocq  (les-tok') 

Lhasa  (hlahs'sa) 

Lithuania  (lith'u-a'-nl-a) 

Mazeppa  (mah-zep'a) 

Malakoff  (mah-lah-kof') 

Manchuria  (man-choo're-a) 

Menzikoff  (men'she-kof') 

Moskwa  (mosk'vah) 

Munich  (mun'nik) 

Neva  (na/vah) 

Niemen  (ne'men) 

Novgorod  (nov'go-rod) 
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Odessa  (5-des'sa) 

Okhotsk  (5-k5tsk') 

Oleg  (5'leg,  or  Rus.  ahl'e-ok) 

Orlof  (or-lof') 

Petropolovski  (pa-tro-pow-lov;ske) 
Plevna  (plev-nah) 

Potemkin  (po-tem'kin) 

Pskov  (skov) 

Pultowa  (pul-tow'a) 

Riga  (re'gha) 

Romanoff  (ro-mah'nof) 

Rurik  (roo'rik) 

! Schamyl  (sha'mil) 

Sebastopol  (sa-vas-to'pol  or  Eng.y  S& 
bas'to-pol) 

Shipka  (ship'ka) 

Sigismund  (sij'is-mund) 

Smolensk  (smo-lensk') 

Sobieski  (s5-be-es'ke) 

Stanislaus  (stan'is-laws) 

Stockholm  (stok'holm) 

Strelitz  (stril'its) 

Suvoroff  (soo-vo'rof) 

Sveaborg  (sva'ah-b5rk) 

Sviatoslav  (sve-at  o-slahv') 

Taganroc  (tah-gan-rok') 

Tarki  (tahr'ke) 

Tchernaya  (cher-na'ya) 

Thibet  (tib'et) 

Tiflis  (tif-les') 

Tolstoi  (tofstof) 

Tourgeneff  (toor-gen'ef) 

Tver  (tver) 

Vladimir  (vlah-de'mer) 

Vladivostok  (vlah-de-vos-tok') 

Wilna  (vil'na) 

Xenia  (ze'm-a) 

Yaroslav  (yah'ro-slahv') 

Yermak  (yer'mahk) 


The  Phcenicians  Wrecked  on  the  Spanish  Coast 


MODERN  NATIONS— SPAIN 

Chapter  CXXXI 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  SPAIN— THE  GOTHIC  KINGDOM 


Lane-Poole,  “ The  Story  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  ” ; Latimer,  “ Spain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  ” ; Pres- 
cott, “Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  “Charles  the  P'ifth,”  “Philip  the  Second  ” ; Irving,  “Life  of  Columbus,” 
“ Moorish  Chronicles,”  “Conquest  of  Spain,”  “Conquest  of  Granada”;  Watts,  “Spain”  ; Burke,  “A 
History  of  Spain”  ; Meyrick,  “ The  Church  in  Spain  ” ; Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature.”] 


r has  been  said  that  nations  like  individuals  have  their 
birth,  growth,  manhood,  old  age,  decay,  and  death. 
, Many  of  the  stories  already  told  in  these  pages  confirm 
this  declaration.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive  example 


many  centuries  ago,  climbed  to  the  greatest  heights  of 
power,  influence,  and  glory,  and,  though  she  still  exists, 
in  a condition  of  senility  and  decrepitude,  which,  like  that 
ottering  nonagenarian,  suggests  a collapse  not  far  distant, 
earliest  historical  mention  of  Spain  finds  it  inhabited  by 
i who  sprang  from  a number  of  different  races.  To  the 
and  Romans  the  country  was  known  as  Spania,  Hispania , 
ria,  and  in  the  Scriptures  the  “ ships  of  Tarshish  ” prob- 
erred  to  those  of  the  Phcenicians,  which  traded  with  Spain, 
lony  of  Gadir,  or  Cadiz,  was  planted  by  the  Phoenicians 
ioo  b.c.,  at  which  time  they  found  the  southern  part  of 


the  country  in  the  possession  of  the  Iberians.  It  is  uncertain  where  the  latter 
came  from.  As  a people,  they  were  short  of  stature,  with  a swarthy  com- 


\Authorities  : Coppee,  “ History  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain”  ; Hume,  “ Spain.  Its  Greatness  and 
Decay,”  “ The  Spanish  People  : Their  Origin.  Growth  and  Influence  ” ; Hale,  “ The  Story  of  Spain  ” ; 


of  modern  times  is  that  of  Spain.  She  came  into  being 
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plexion,  and  plentiful  black,  curly  hair.  Investigations  seem  to  indicate  an 
affinity  with  the  Kabyl  tribes  of  the  Atlas  instead  of  an  Aryan  origin. 

Far  back  among  the  shadows  of  prehistoric  times,  a horde  of  Celts  swarmed 
over  the  Pyrenees  into  this  land  of  the  Iberians,  encountering  possibly  a still 
earlier  race,  whose  descendants  of  to-day  are  the  Basques.  The  Celts  swerved 
to  the  west  and  settled  in  what  now  is  Portugal  and  Gallicia.  In  civilization 
and  physique,  the  invaders  were  much  superior  to  the  Iberians.  As  the  cen- 
turies rolled  on,  the  two  peoples  fought  for  mastery.  They  gradually  blended 
in  the  central  part  of  Spain,  while  the  Celts  continued  dominant  in  the  west 
and  northwest  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  Iberians  held  their  own  in  the  east  and 
south. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  when  the  enterprising  mariners 
of  Phoenicia  began  planting  colonies  on  the  coast.  They  found  the  country 
fair  and  inviting,  with  fertile  alluvial  valleys ; sheep  with  the  finest  of  wool, 
and  a soil  rich  with  minerals,  such  as  the  quicksilver  of  Almaden,  the  silver 
and  gold,  the  copper  and  tin  from  which  bronze  was  formed,  and  the  corals, 
pearls,  and  precious  stones,  which  made  the  Phoenician  colonies  rivals  in  wealth 
of  Carthage  herself.  It  is  said  that  the  Phoenicians  gathered  such  enormous 
quantities  of  gold  that  their  ships  would  have  sunk  had  they  tried  to  carry  it 
all  away. 

Cadiz  was  the  most  important  settlement  made  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
induced  the  natives  to  develop  the  mines,  whose  richness  became  famous,  and 
soon  led  other  nations,  among  them  the  Greeks,  to  send  expeditions  thither. 
The  strangers  were  welcomed,  and  since  their  only  purpose  was  to  procure  all 
the  gain  they  could,  they  made  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  government  of 
the  country.  We  owe  to  the  crude  alphabet  brought  by  them  the  more  reliable 
history  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  those  remote  times. 

Naturally,  it  was  trade  which  gave  the  great  Phoenician  city  of  Carthage  a 
foothold  in  Spain.  At  that  time  Carthage  had  no  armies,  but  after  her  defeat  by 
Rome  in  the  first  of  their  tremendous  wars,  the  grand  project  of  forming  Spain 
into  a Carthaginian  province  was  conceived  by  Hamilcar.  He  was  surnamed 
Barca  or  Barak , or  “ lightning,”  and  when  very  young  was  given  command  of 
the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Sicily  (247  b.c.),  at  a time  when  the  Romans  had 
full  possession  of  the  island.  He  maintained  a long  and  successful  warfare 
against  them,  but  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  compelled  him  to  withdraw 
from  Sicily  (241  b.c.),  and  he  became  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  army. 
It  was  about  236  b.c.  that  he  entered  upon  the  campaign  whose  aim  was  to 
found  a new  empire  in  Spain,  from  which,  as  a base,  he  might  attack  the 
Romans.  He  advanced  westward,  while  the  fleet  under  command  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Hasdrubal,  cruised  along  the  coast.  Crossing  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
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Hamilcar  attacked  the  natives,  and  steadily  bored  his  way  10  the  heart  of  the 
country.  No  force  could  be  gathered  to  make  a successful  resistance,  and  he 
subdued  many  tribes  and  cities,  and  gathered  such  a stupendous  amount  of 
plunder  that  it  interfered  with  the  advance  of  his  army.  He  spent  nine  years 
of  conquest  in  Spain  and  then  fell  in  battle. 

Hamilcar,  as  you  will  recall,  was  the  father  of  Hannibal,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  military  leaders.  You  have  not  forgotten  that  the  lad  inherited  from  his 
father  his  hatred  of  Rome.  In  his  later  years,  when  in  exile,  he  related  the 
following  anecdote : “ When  I was  a little  boy  not  more  than  nine  years  old,  my 
father  offered  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  the  Best  and  Greatest,  on  his  departure 
from  Carthage  as  general  in  Spain.  While  he  was  conducting  the  sacrifice,  he 
asked  me  if  I would  like  to  go  to  the  camp  with  him.  I said  I would  gladly 
and  began  to  beg  him  not  to  hesitate  to  take  me.  He  replied:  ‘ I will  do  it 
if  you  will  make  the  promise  I demand.  ’ He  took  me  at  once  to  the  altar  at 
which  he  had  offered  his  sacrifice.  He  bade  me  take  hold  of  it,  having  sent 
the  others  away,  and  bade  me  swear  that  I would  never  be  at  friendship  with 
the  Romans.” 

Hannibal,  as  we  know,  faithfully  kept  his  youthful  oath.  After  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  was  employed  by  Hasdrubal,  his  brother-in-law,  in  most  of  his 
military  expeditions.  He  won  the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  soldiers  by  his 
heroism  and  noble  character,  and  when  Hasdrubal  was  assassinated,  the  army 
with  one  voice  chose  Hannibal  their  commander-in-chief,  though  he  was  only 
in  his  twenty-ninth  year.  Before  entering  upon  his  life  work — that  of  fulfil- 
ling his  pledge  to  his  father — he  spent  two  years  in  the  conquest  of  Spain. 
Saguntum  was  a city  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  Hannibal  attacked  it,  on  the 
ground  that  its  inhabitants  were  making  aggressions  on  some  of  the  subjects 
of  Carthage. 

The  story  has  been  told  of  the  fall  of  the  city  after  a siege  of  eight  months 
and  after  it  had  made  a vain  appeal  to  Rome  for  assistance.  In  capturing  it, 
Hannibal  violated  the  treaty  made  by  his  father,  and  in  218  B.c.  brought  on 
the  second  Punic  War.  The  campaigns  that  followed  were  among  the  most 
remarkable  in  history,  and  brought  to  Hannibal  a fame  which  places  him  among 
the  foremost  military  geniuses  of  antiquity.  After  having  maintained  himself 
in  Italy  for  upward  of  fifteen  years,  he  was  recalled  to  Africa  to  defend  his 
country  against  Scipio,  who  defeated  him  with  great  loss,  and  peace  was  con- 
cluded in  the  following  year  (201  b.c.). 

The  capture  of  Saguntum  by  Hannibal  seems  to  have  drawn  the  serious  at- 
tention of  Rome  for  the  first  time  to  Spain.  Its  importance  was  seen,  and  the 
future  empress  of  the  world  began  to  send  armies  thither.  The  Romans  drove 
the  Carthaginians  from  the  Peninsula  in  206  b.c.,  and  made  the  country  a 
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Roman  province.  The  Romanizing  of  the  country  went  on  steadily  for  cen- 
turies, and  to  this  fact  Spain  owes  the  basis  of  her  language,  and  many  of  her 
customs,  traits,  and  peculiarities. 

Not  until  25  B. c. , however,  did  the  Cantabri  and  Astures,  in  the  extreme 
north,  lay  down  their  arms  to  the  Roman  conquerors,  one  of  whom  was  the 
illustrious  Julius  Caesar.  The  country  having  been  finally  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion, was  divided  into  the  three  provinces  of  Tarraconensis,  which  embraced  the 
northern  and  eastern  provinces ; Baetica  (Andalusia),  and  Lusitania,  which  in- 
cluded Portugal  and  certain  of  the  western  provinces.  This  division  of  Spain 
lasted  down  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  (306-337),  and  until  his 
death  her  condition  was  highly  prosperous. 

The  Roman  occupation  was  of  great  advantage  in  every  respect  to  the 
Spaniards.  They  were  forced  to  cease  their  wasteful  intestine  wars,  and  to 
give  their  energies  to  industrial  pursuits.  They  adopted  the  laws,  language, 
and  customs  of  their  conquerors,  and  the  population  increased  rapidly.  In  nu- 
merous parts  of  the  country  Roman  towns  sprang  up,  while  many  aqueducts, 
bridges,  amphitheatres,  and  buildings  were  erected,  whose  ruins  are  the  wonder 
of  modern  tourists. 

For  three  hundred  years  Spain  was  the  richest  province  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  was  for  a long  time  the  granary  of  Rome,  and  gold  and  silver 
flowed  thence  like  a river  into  the  coffers  of  the  imperial  city.  According  to 
Gibbon,  twenty  thousand  pound-weight  of  gold  was  annually  received  from  the 
provinces  of  Austria  (Asturias),  Gallicia,  and  Lusitania. 

Spain  was  withdrawn  from  military  history  for  four  hundred  happy  years, 
and  then  the  shaggy  warriors  from  the  German  forests  came  rushing  down  upon 
Southern  Europe.  These  Goths  did  not  have  to  occupy  France  long  to  dis- 
cover the  riches  of  neighboring  Spain,  and  nothing  was  more  certain  or  natural 
than  that  they  should  move  forward  to  occupy  it.  Rome  could  do  nothing,  for 
she  herself  was  besieged  by  Alaric,  and  purchased  her  ransom  by  paying  two 
and  a half  tons  of  gold,  fifteen  tons  of  silver,  and  valuable  silks  and  cloths  in 
profusion.  Then  Alaric  died  most  opportunely  for  the  Romans,  who  began 
negotiating  with  Ataulfus,  the  brother-in-law  and  successor  of  Alaric.  These 
negotiations  recognized  the  mastery  of  the  Goths  in  Southern  France  and  in 
Spain,  which  were  presented  to  them  as  a gift,  the  Goths  having  no  objection 
.to  becoming  nominal  subjects  of  the  Empire  on  the  single  condition  of  military 
service.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  these  Goths  and  Romans  that  they  mutually 
conquered  each  other,  for,  though  the  barbarians  were  wild  and  savage,  and 
able  to  beat  down  the  others  in  battle,  they  began  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  em- 
ploying their  minds  and  bodies  in  more  useful  pursuits  than  fighting  and 
hunting. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREATEST  NATIONS 

— — ■ — — and  " 

The  World’s  Famous  Events 

will  include  the  Histories  of  the  following  countries:  BAB  YLONIA  and  ASSYRIA , 
The  HEBREWS,  The  PHOENICIANS,  EGYPT,  PERSIA,  GREECE,  ROME, 
GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  ENGLAND  and  Its  COLONIES,  RUSSIA, 
SPAIN,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  TURKEY,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 
HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  etc. 


Every  one  should  read  history,  especially  the  young,  because  a knowledge  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  all  walks  of  life.  So  fully  is  the  value  of  history  recognized  that  over 
half  the  reading  done  in  the  world  is  historical.  This  is  because  the  entire  social  organiza- 
tion of  to-day  is  the  product  of  the  Past.  By  knowing  the  Past  you  can  better  understand 
the  Present,  and  can  more  clearly  foresee  the  Future.  Hence  you  can  live  more  comfortably, 
more  wisely,  and  more  profitably.  Moreover  History  tells  you  the  sources  of  all  other 
knowledge,  and  makes  human  character  and  motives  an  open  book. 


A FEW  REASONS  WHY 


THIS  IS  THE  BEST  HISTORY  YOU  COULD  POSSIBLY  BUY 


1.  It  is  entirely  free  from  religious,  sectional  or  political  bias. 

2.  The  tissue  narrative  makes  it  just  a succession  of  stories. 

3.  The  text  narrative  makes  it  thoroughly  complete  and  reliable. 

4.  The  story  is  simply  told,  easy  to  understand,  scholarly,  yet  not  pedantic. 

5.  There  is  no  confusion;  the  story  of  each  country  is  told  by  itself  from  start  to  finish. 

6.  It  will  end  the  complaints  of  your  children  that  history  is  dry. 

7.  It  is  fully  up-to-date,  based  on  the  most  recent  discoveries.  The  ancient  history  of  a 

dozen  years  ago  was  all  wrong. 

8.  There  are  brief  chronological  summaries  so  you  can  review  and  remember  what  you  read. 

9.  There  is  a pronouncing  vocabulary  for  each  nation,  so  you  can  use  the  names  correctly 

in  telling  others  what  you  have  read. 

10.  To  aid  the  student  in  further  reading,  there  is  given  for  each  nation  a list  of  the  best 
authorities  and  their  best  books. 


11.  The  mechanical  part  is  perfect,  large  clear  type,  highest  grade  illustrations,  etc. 

12.  The  books  will  last,  for  they  are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  paper,  best  ink,  best  everything. 

13.  The  vividly  instructive  method  of  the  modem  motion  pictures,  is  here  carried  into  history. 

14.  The  pictures  make  the  story  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  so  aid  the  memory. 

15.  They  form  in  themselves  a complete  history  from  which  youlej  unconsciously  and  rapidly. 

16.  Each  picture  gives  dozens  of  details  of  costume,  e£'\ , which  would  take  pages  of  text  to  describe. 
17*  The  pictures  include  most  of  the  famous  historical  paintings  of  the  world  gathered 

from  every  country. 

18.  Thus  they  form  an  art  education  hi  themselves,  including  the  work  of  Chinese  artists, 
Japanese,  ancient  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Babylonians,  besides  the  work  of 
such  more  modem  masters  as: 


THE  ITALIANS 
AMD  SPANIARDS 
Michelangelo 
Titian 
Veronese 
Corregio 
Riva 

Velasquez 


THE  GERMANS 

Durer 

Rembrandt 

Rubens 

Van  Dyke 

Kaulbach 

Bendemann 

Makart 


THE  FRENCH 

David 

Dore 

Gerome 

Cabanel 

Bougereau 

Tissot 

Rochegrosse 


and  other  masters  too  numerous  to  mention. 


THE  ENGLISH 

Hogarth 

Turner 

Martin 

Alma-Tadema 
Lord  Leighton 
Riviere 
Hunt 


THE  AMERICANS 
AND  OTHERS 
West 
Sargent 
Abbey 
Bridgman 
Munkacsy 
Piloty 


TERMS  OF  PUBLICATION 

1.  The  work  ivill  be  completed  in  82  sectic.is  of  pages  of  text. 

8.  Each  section  will  contain  12  full-page  illustrations  and  12  pages  of  picture  descriptions. 

S.  The  complete  work  will  contain  ten  photogravures  printed  on  Japan-Vellum  paper,  several  historical  maps  specially 
prepared  and  over  nine  hundred  and  fifty  other  full-page  illustrations  printed  on  enamelled  paper,  besides  hundreds 
of  text  illustrations. 

4-  No  subscriber’ s name  mil  be  received  for  less  than  the  complete  work,  and  no  order  can  be  cancelled. 

5.  The  sections  are  payable  on  delivery,  the  carrier  not  being  permitted  to  give  credit  or  receive  money  in  advance. 

6.  Subscribers  removing  or  not  being  regularly  supplied  will  please  address  the  publisher. 


F«  R.  NIGLUTSCH,  29&3I  East  22d  Street  (nwriroidway),  New  York 


